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pensable to makers of first-class goods. It is just as
indispensable to-day. The sand, the suint, the grease,
and all other impurities must be thoroughly, but not
too thoroughly, removed; at the same time there must
now be the utmost efficiency as to output.
It should be the aim of every mill manager to main-
tain the maximum output from every machine through
every working hour, and to this rule machine makers
are turning their attention. It is notorious that the
removal of exhausted suds and the making of new ones
in all existing washing plants occupies time which may
vary from 10 to 30 per cent, of the working week. It is
obvious that any means that can be taken to remove
this cause of loss must be of no inconsiderable advantage
and should receive the most careful attention. Design
and careful margin can also save no small amount of
money in the steam used to heat the suds, and a great
stride has recently been made towards the solution of
this problem by John Petrie, Jun., Ltd., of Rochdale.
In this machine the sludge formed by the sand and
other insoluble matter is kept continually moving
towards the outlet by heavy screws located in the bottom
of the settling tank. By this means stoppages are
reduced to a minimum, or in favourable circumstances
eliminated altogether. A set of these bowls has been
worked without cessation for days, new suds being
continually introduced at the finishing bowl and finding
their way towards the larger bowls at the beginning of
the process. Steam for heating, soap, and alkali are
thereby saved, and the cost of overhead charges is
reduced in proportion to the increased number of hours
during which the machine is in active operation each
week.
The total saving in wages and overhead charges
must be set against the extra cost, depreciation, and
upkeep of the machinery. It is for each user to decide